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THE STUDY OF LATIN AND GREEK. 


Wuen we hear the common question, — ‘“‘ What is the use of 
studying Latin and Greek?” we feel very little inclination to en- 
ter upon the discussion. We have too many times been set down 
as a bookworm and a pedant, we have heard and participated in 
too many long talks, upon the subject, to have any desire to fight 
anew that battle of mere words. Perhaps no one was ever 
brought over by argument to either side of the question. No 
blind man, who has no knowledge of colors, shall persuade me, 
who have, that I do not derive a vast deal of pleasure from the 
varied coloring of a landscape, nor will I waste my words in try- 
ing to convince him of an error, when he has no appreciation of 
the main thing concerned in the dispute. No one who asserts 
that he has wasted long hours over Latin and Greek shall make 
me believe, against the evidence of my own experience, that I am 
no happier for having spent even more time than he upon the 
same studies. He thinks me unpractical and an enthusiast ; I, 
in return, think that he is talking on a subject which he does not 
understand. 

But there is another side to the question. Every good in ex- 
aggeration is an evil ; and this good thing, the study of the clas- 
sics, becomes a great evil when injudiciously pursued. [If it 
would be a lamentable wrong to expel from the school-room all 
our old Latin and Greek friends, it is not a less wrong to intro- 
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duce them where they are not wanted. Of course, where there is 
an established system of graded schools, as in our cities and first- 
class towns, the classics are out of place in a grammar school. 
Are they not often quite as much out of place as they are used 
in the high, or mixed grammar and high schools of smaller 
towns? In these towns the high-school master has often a great 
deal of discretionary power, and his advice has often great weight 
in determining the course to be pursued by any particular scholar. 
It becomes such a teacher, therefore, to give this matter a thor- 
ough investigation, and to see that the classics are not abused by 
his scholars. A young teacher, just from college, naturally 
takes a great interest in the languages. Teaching Latin and 
Greek is pleasanter to him than going back again to reading 
and spelling and mental arithmetic. He has a tendency, there- 
fore, either known or unknown to himself, to encourage too much 
the study of the classics ; and he rather invites than discourages 
his scholars in taking them up in preference to less pretending 
studies. The scholars, too, have the same unfortunate tendency, 
sometimes from imitation, sometimes from weariness of old 
studies and the love of novelty, sometimes from vanity, because 
it sounds well, when they are questioned about school matters, to 
say that they are studying Latin. That, perchance, is a step be- 
yond the school attainments of their fathers and mothers, who 
never got farther, in their young days, than to be the best readers 
or arithmeticians in the district. Sometimes, too, the parent’s 
ambition is at fault. He wishes his boy to be thought as smart and 
as knowing as his neighbor’s son, forgetting that knowledge should 
be measured by its usefulness, and not by the number or names of 
the parcels in which it is done up. He does not stop, either, to 
consider that while his boy has, at the most, a year or two longer 
to spend in school, his neighbor’s boy will probably remain a stu- 
dent all the days of his life. 

Wherever the fault may be, many teachers in our country 
towns will admit that some of their scholars are spending one 
half of their time upon Latin, when they could not pass a 
good examination in the branches required by law to be taught in 
the district school. We have in mind an instance from our own 
experience. A scholar was very determined in retaining her 
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Latin studies, although her knowledge of spelling, of geography, 
of history, to say nothing of the mysteries of English grammar, 
would hardly have entitled her to admission to the upper half of 
a good grammar school. As the scholar was obliged to be often 
away from school, one or two attempts at a recitation in Latin 
grammar was all which we succeeded in drawing from her in an 
ordinary week. We had made up our minds to turn over a new 
leaf with such scholars, and to rule the Latin and French gram- 
mar out of some of our classes, when, alas ! the committee antici- 
pated us in our coup d'état, and ruled the master out of the school. 
Probably, no teacher will refuse to allow that in choosing the 
course of study for that scholar, some one made a great mistake. 
Yet that instance is by no means an uncommon one. We have 
known many such, even in our own short experience as a teacher. 

The question, then, comes fairly up: ‘‘ When should the study 
of the languages be introduced into public schools?” And in 
answering this question, let it be borne in mind, that we are 
thinking not only of the high schools in towns large enough to 
sustain a school fairly entitled to the name; but also of those 
schools in smaller towns, where only a second rate high school is 
supported, or where a few scholars in a school, really of gram- 
mar grade, are engaged in classical studies. Many of the larger 
towns have a double course of high-school studies, an English and 
a classical ; and the teacher of such a school has much need to 
ask by what rule he shall decide, when his opinion may settle the 
matter, what scholars shall take one or the other course. 
In answer to our question, we venture to offer one or two sugges- 
tions, trusting, on the principle that two heads are wiser than one, 
that we may give to some teacher a new idea. 

In the first place, we doubt the expediency of putting a scholar 
into the study of the classics, unless he has some reasonable ex- 
pectation of being able to spend a long time in constant school 
training. On this point we will quote one of our most thorough 
and most respected classical scholars and teachers. ‘“ It seems to 
me quite folly to begin the training in the learned languages, un- 
less it can be systematically pursued to the requisite end. A 
mere sip from the cup cannot so imbue a pupil’s nature, as to 
make him what a scholar is; and it may deprive him of the 
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chance of being a well-educated common man. Our teachers’ 
ambition should be such, as to take pride in making their pupils 
perfect in the branches for which their schools are designed, and 
not to make a show of such matters as appear above the compre- 
hension of the many. For my own part, it gives me as much 
satisfaction to see the development of a little boy’s mind in Col- 
burn’s First Lessons, as to see that of the stronger youth, who is 
struggling and wrestling with Thucydides ; and I cannot con- 
ceive of the state of a teacher, whose conscience will let him drag 
a class over a little Latin, superficially, to the exclusion of thor- 
oughness in plain common learning, — spelling, reading, arith- 
metic, punctuation, &c.” 

Want of thoroughness is a fault too common in almost all schools, 
and in almost all studies. Now the classics are generally studied 
for one or both of two reasons, their excellence as a means of 
intellectual discipline, or their value as sources of literary refine- 
ment and pleasure. Neither of these advantages can be with 
reason expected, without a thorough training at the start. Thor- 
oughness is here the first requisite, and the second, and the third. 
Better let Latin alone, than attempt to do anything with it, with- 
out drilling thoroughly upon the first principles. One or two 
years spent upon such a language, is time thrown away if the 
study be then dropped. In most cases, unless the scholar have a 
decided talent for the study of languages, the study, if left at the 
end of one or two years, will either have been very superficially 
pursued, or the result will be scarcely more than an exercise of 
the verbal memory. The first case is an evil, almost unmitigated ; 
the result, in the second case, might have been as _ thor- 
oughly and easily brought about, by training in some other study, 
which would also have left a rich treasure of knowledge or litera- 
ture for the mind to enjoy in after years. Many a girl and many 
a boy has thrown away the best hours of the last years of school 
life, in half learning, with sore weariness of mind, the Latin 
grammar, when much less time spent in reading history, or, if 
one will have an exercise of the verbal memory, in learning to 
repeat passages of prose or poetry in his own language, would 
have given him something, to which, through life, the thoughts 
would revert with ever increasing pleasure, “ «tijwa é¢ dei paddov 4 
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dyémoya tc 7 mapaxpiyua.”” Instead, then, for the sake of display at 
school examinations, of studying a little Latin, which is to be 
forgotten next year, when the scholar goes into the work-shop or 
the counting-room, let such scholars spend their time on English 
studies. 

He who takes up, in serious earnest, the study of the dead 
languages, puts himself apparently in advance of the great body 
of society, and seems to grasp at a larger share of education than 
belongs to the lot of most of his fellow-citizens. Let him re- 
member that he who would stand in the front rank must win his 
way to it. If he would have a stronger or a more richly stored 
mind than other men, he must pay the price which such a mind 
costs. All things relating to human happiness are worth exactly 
the price which must be paid for them. ‘The price of mental 
superiority is better and longer and more thorough mental train- 
ing. The price of enjoyment at the feast of learning or of 
literature, is that hard work which alone can give a relish to and 
an appreciation of the entertainment provided. He who desires the 
advantage, yet refuses to earn it by long and patient drilling in rudi- 
ments, must be set down simply as a man of inconsistent desires. 
As well might the athlete expect victory, after having taken only 
commonplace measures for preserving health, or increasing physi- 
cal strength, as any one desire to stand out as a man educated in the 
learning and wisdom of Athens and Rome, or as_ possessing the 
intellectual strength of a scholar, without having trained himselt 
thoroughly in the rudiments of the studies which he has chosen. 
When we hear complaints of uselessness made against Latin and 
Greek by any one who pretends to have any knowledge of them, we 
suspect that the complainant never began his own studies properly. 
How should such a one find any value in that which he is incapa- 
ble of appreciating? ‘These shallow students are the worst 
enemies to good learning ; because, in the first place, they are 
the most ready to give their opinion, and to be decided and un- 
hesitating in the expression of it, and, in the second place, since 
the world judges only by the outside appearance, and generally 
takes men at their own valuation, such dabblers in learning stand, 
in the estimation of the general public, above more real, but less 
assuming students, and,in consequence, have more influence in 
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making up the aggregate public opinion on this subject. Nor is 
the world in general to blame for this mistake. To them the pedant 
and the scholar stand on the same level. Both are at an un- 
known distance ; hence, that appears the greater, which makes 
the greater show ; as a man, ignorant of astronomy, but conscious 
that the stars are vastly beyond all reach of his measurement, 
might easily suppose those stars to be the largest, which look the 
brightest. 

Is it not, then, well to discourage from commencing the study 
of Latin and Greek, all scholars who cannot expect to go through 
a long course of classical study? Such scholars cannot expect 
to enjoy their scanty draught from the fountain of the dead lan- 
guages. Here, if any where, one must drink a full cup, or he 
will taste only the unpleasantness, the sugar has all settled to the 
bottom. As for learning a little Latin, in the expectation that it 
will be of use in rendering the few Latin phrases which one 
meets with in ordinary English reading, “ the game is not worth 
the candle,” and the desired end is more easily reached by other 
means. Indeed, one’s Latin is worth comparatively little, scarcely 
anything to him, as Latin, before he has spent more time upon 
the study of it than is usually given in schools, even in good 
high schools. As for the mental training, the languages do very 
little, unless the study of them is pursued critically and carefully, 
and then the training, for a long time from the beginning of 
the study, is a training of little else than the memory of words. 
This can be as well obtained by many other studies, which will 
leave other advantages in addition to the mnemonic practice. 
What object remains, then, of sufficient importance to make the 
spending of so much time desirable ? 

Teachers can do a great deal toward repressing this useless 
study of the classics. ‘They are now in many cases responsible 
for the evil; because they have many times encouraged their 
pupils thoughtlessly in taking up a study comparatively useless 
to them, and frequently they have yielded without consideration 
to the vanity of the scholar or the ambition of the parent. ‘The 
public looks to its public school teachers for wisdom and for 
guidance in this, as in other professional matters. School com- 
mittees, in most cases, yield a great deal of deference to the 
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opinion of an earnest and sensible teacher, particularly in a high 
school. It is scarcely saying too much, therefore, to affirm that 
if all the schoolmasters in Massachusetts were united in the 
desire to make school work, real and valuable, we should have, 
a few years hence, but very little of the superficial study of Latin 
and Greek. 

If what we have said should lead any teacher to think on this 
subject, we shall not have written in vain, and most gladly do we 
say with Horace : — 

Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti. 
We will thank you, for our part, and the teachers of Massachu- 
setts will thank you for a word of advice or instruction. 
L. H. B. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


Ir seems to us that the study of philology, that is, of lan- 
guage and of the relations of languages, might be made a much 
more common thing than it is at present, in high schools. In many 
high schools, the relations of primitive and derivative words in 
the ancient languages, or the relations of those languages to each 
other, or of either of them to the English, are subjects of some 
study ; and we cannot but believe that the extension of the study 
to all schools which deserve the name of classical, would add much 
to the ease with which scholars would learn the vocabularies, not 
only of those languages, but of any modern languages which taste 
or practical need should lead them, in after years, to take up; 
while it would certainly increase the interest which the scholars 
would feel in their studies. For our own part, so far as we may 
speak from recollection, this part of our regular school lessons in 
Latin and Greek was one of the most attractive and curious 
matters of study, and has proved one of the most important in its 
results. Our teacher was in the habit of going occasionally 
through a lesson, a Latin lesson, for instance, calling our atten- 
tion, by questions, or by his own remarks, to the origin of deriv- 
ative words, to the similarity of roots to the corresponding Greek 
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roots, and to the derived or allied English words. This exercise, 
used from time to time, and accompanied by observations upon 
the euphonic or other changes which the roots have undergone in 
passing into one or another language, sharpens the wits and trains 
the mind to a much better appreciation of critical accuracy in the 
use of language, a point in which the majority of teachers, and 
almost all scholars, are lamentably deficient. 

But we have it in mind at present, to say our little word 
to persuade high-school teachers to turn the attention of their 
scholars, more than they now do, to the study of their own lan- 
guage. It may be true that a language, to be well studied, as a 
language, must be looked upon objectively. One must set aside 
all his own connection with it, forget that it is a means of com- 
municating thought, and regard it exclusively as a mere collection 
of words, each word having its own idea, and each group of 
words having its less distinct family characteristics, with its far-off 
ancestors, and its nearer cousins in the other languages. Let one 
study a language in this way, for only a little time, and he will 
begin to find as great a pleasure, and as great advantage, in hunt- 
ing out the pedigree of a word, as in following up the tangled 
clew by which some old family of historic renown traces its often 
less certain descent from a great progenitor. But one’s own 
language cannot easily serve as a beginning for such researches. 
We are so much used to associating the words of every-day use 
—the words which we have heard and spoken ever since we 
could hear or speak at all, — with the ideas which they are intended 
to express, that, until we have learned the way of studying, by 
trying our skill upon some other language, we cannot easily 
apply it to our own tongue. It is like being asked whether 
one’s most intimate friend and companion is a handsome man. 
One is so long accustomed to looking through the face into the 
soul, that he has almost lost the power of stopping at the outside 
and passing a critical judgment upon what is really the most 
obvious thing. Hence we most easily learn to examine a lan- 
guage simply as a collection of words, by taking up some lan- 
guage which has to us this character only. As young students 
take up Latin and Greek at school, these tongues present, at first, 
only this aspect. Latin is to the school-boy, for a long time, 
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simply a mass of words, to be studied and recited only as so 
many words. He has a conception, which he thinks a clear one, 
that the language is a means of expressing ideas; but this idea 
is just such a one as he gets of the appearance of a foreign city 
or of a tropical landscape, by seeing the picture of one or the 
other. He does not at the time know how faint his own con- 
ception is. ‘That Latin was once a medium for communicating 
thought, of expressing the feelings and sympathies of humanity, 
does net occur to the young student. It is an idea to which he 
must gradually grow. In his classical studies, therefore, the 
meaning of the words may, for a time, be made a secondary mat- 
ter. If we need any language merely as a study, there is great 
propriety in taking up the dead languages, as is so universally 
done. Roots and etymological forms have more distinctness in 
these old tongues than in the commonly studied modern languages, 
and even here, we find in the oldest remains, the greatest defi- 
niteness and precision, ‘The modern languages, on the contrary, 
having lost so much of that characteristic which makes the ancient 
so useful for our purpose, are studied rather for their practical 
uses. Scholars learn to read and to speak them, while still un- 
acquainted with their constitutions, and while even more thought- 
less about their external relations. French and German we 
study for the sake of using them; Latin and Greek, more exclu- 
sively, for the sake of mere study. 

Now this is well; but it is well, also, after having stepped 
aside from our own language, for the purpose of looking at the 
abstraction, language, to turn our eyes back towards our mother 
tongue, and, by the light which comes to us from our studies, to 
examine the common English very narrowly. Nay, we are ready 
to affirm that no language, living or dead, offers a more real in- 
ducement to its study. Whether we regard the effects of history 
or of climate upon the language, the relations of radical forms to 
each other, the euphonic changes which the progress of civiliza- 
tion in the nation has produced upon their speech, or the min- 
gling of so different old tongues to form a new one, better than 
either, the English language presents for study and investigation 
a field which may almost be called virgin soil. Yet this study is 
one which the older classes in high schools may enter upon, 
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easily and with profit, if they have been properly trained for 
the purpose, while passing over their Latin and Greek lessons. 
Even in grammar schools, notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
the want of acquaintance with any other language, the reading 
lessons may be made the occasion of conveying to the older classes 
a great deal of good learning upon this same subject. But par- 
ticularly in high schools may the examination of the English 
language be made an important study. In such schools the 
upper classes have the advantage, if well taught, of being able, 
with a little practice, to distinguish that one of the two great 
fountains of our language, from which any particular word may 
come. It is not requisite, for the purpose which we have in 
view, that any new study should be introduced into the school. 
The materials for our work lie so ready at hand, they are so met 
with at every moment, in school or out, that it is only necessary 
to turn the current of the scholar’s thought into the desired chan- 
nel, and curiosity, united to the surprise of discovery, will lead 
many a young pupil to take up the study, out of pure love of the 
pursuit. Any child, who knows enough, and is, intellectually, 
wide enough awake to belong to the first class of a good high 
school, will be very soon interested in seeing the etymological 
connections of words. The perceiving of the relation, if identity 
can be called a relation, between thorough and through, or that 
between grub, grave, and grovel, the finding that the accent comes 
naturally upon the first syllable of towards, from its meaning and 
its relation to backwards, forwards, heavenwards, and other words 
of like composition ; — these, and a thousand other trifles of the 
kind, awaken an interest in study in the mind of many a school- 
boy and many a school-girl, and make the study of languages, 
which, before, may have been only weariness, a pleasure and a 
pastime, even throwing back a pleasant light upon the dreary 
hours of previous study. ‘To find out that our familiar English 
word grip is but the old Gothic word for hand, gives a new sig- 
nificance to a household word. Or, if we pass from etymologies 
to the consideration of the changes wrought upon words by the 
progress of civilizatien, the young scholar is as much pleased as 
the-old, in observing that, as the language has grown older, and 
the people have become more easy or more luxurious in their 
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physical condition, the harshness of pronunciation has been 
gradually modified, so that, as the observer’s thought runs back- 
ward upon the history of his own tongue, he finds an easy ex- 
planation of that puzzle in English pronunciation, eight different 
sounds of the syllable, owgh. In considering this same matter, 
the influence of physical comfort upon pronunciation, the child’s 
mind comprehends the natural effect of climate in producing 
those peculiarities of accent, which, even in America, and still 
more among the more stationary people of Fngland, amount to 
sectional and provincial dialects. ‘The young observer, too, may 
easily see that the harsh peculiarities of our own New England 
speech are gradually dying out, from the gradual reduction of the 
original cause, by the progress which artisan skill is making in 
the improvement of the art of living. 

There is one great gain arising from this study of the English 
as a language: it leads to a greater love for the good, strong, ex- 
pressive, Saxon English, with its short words and its old associa- 
tions. This is certainly a great advantage, for the love of one’s 
own mother tongue in its purity, is a real virtue, and one scarcely 
inferior to the love of country. There is no objection to chil- 
dren’s learning as many languages as they choose, provided they 
study judiciously ; but give the English a fair chance. It is a 
more worthy and a more interesting object of study, in many 
ways, than some of the other modern languages, a knowledge 
of which formsa part of a tolerably good education, according 
to the fashion of the day. ‘These latter, many, perhaps most, 
school-children will never have any worthy knowledge of, or prac- 
tical use for ; but the good, hearty English is within the reach 
of all, if our common-school teachers will only lead their pupils 
into the right path. And here we pause, hoping that we have 
said enough to induce some brother or sister in the work of teach- 
ing, to look with new interest upon the study of a language, 
which, in its history and in its character, is quite as worthy as 


any, of his or her most careful study. a a * 


We cannot think too highly of our nature, nor too humbly 
of ourselves. 
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THE RELATION OF SCHOOL TEACHERS 


THE RELATION OF SCHOOL TEACHERS TO SCHOOL 
COMMITTEES. 

No interest which the Commonwealth takes under her especial 
care and protection is of greater importance than that of Common 
School Education. Other interests are important, and require 
wise and judicious legislation ; but it is hardly too much to say 
that this of Common Schoo] Education lies at the foundation of 
all. It is our system of Common School Education that has 
made Massachusetts as “a light set upon a hill.” It was Massa- 
chusetts that first provided, by legislative enactment, for the 
education of all her children; and it was Dorchester, I believe, 
that first put upon her municipal records a vote declaring that 
the school which she had established, at the public expense, 
should be open to all, — “ whithr there parents bee poore or rich.” 

To carry on this system of Common School Education, two 
classes of agents have been created by the State. These are 
School Teachers and School Committees. In some respects, 
their relative qualifications, duties, and powers have been specifi- 
cally defined by the statute. But there are certain general 
principles, which, although they are not mentioned specifically in 
the statute, still lie, or are assumed to lie, as the foundation of 
the statute itself. These principles form a kind of Common-Law 
Code, according to which, in connection with the statute, the 
system is carried forward. These principles lead to action by 
their own inherent power; but in order that this action may be 
sufficiently uniform and harmonious to produce the end aimed at, 
the statute comes in with its modus operandi. 

And here let me observe, by way of parenthesis, that, in 
regard to this mode of operation, there is danger of having quite 
too much legislation. The schools cannot be made perfectly 
alike, legislate we on the subject never so much; nor indeed is it 
desirable that they should be. Uniformity of mode is only a 
means toanend. The end is, the highest attainable harmonious 
development of the intellectual, moral, and physical powers of 
all the children and youth of the Commonwealth. The arrange- 
ments for the accomplishment of this end must vary somewhat 
according to the circumstances of the communities in which the 
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schools are established. Precisely the same system of classification, 
for instance, cannot be adopted in all the schools of the State, or, 
if it be contended that the sume system should be adopted, it cannot, 
from the very nature of the case, be carried out with the same 
strictness in all. A general uniformity here is all that is possi- 
ble ; and on this subject, general directions are all that the statute 
should attempt to give. ‘The rest should be left to the-com- 
mittees, the teachers, and the sentiment of the communities in 
which the schools are established. ‘The statute cannot foresee 
and specifically provide for, every circumstance of every pupil of 
every school in the Commonwealth. ‘The simple statement of 
the impossibility shows the absurdity of the attempt. 

So also in regard to the specific branches of study to be pursued 
in the Common Schools, too much minute legislation is a positive 
evil. ‘These branches vary according to the varying wants of 
society. ‘True, there are certain branches that are necessary at 
all times and in all schools, and for these let the statute provide. 
But Nature has not yet been completely interpreted. She has 
still mysteries in reserve for the investigation of man. Still, as he 
unfolds one, and states it philosophically to the world, she pre- 
sents another to him, and invites him to include that too in his 
general formula. Some few pebble stones have been picked up 
on the “ shore,” of which Newton so humbly and so reverently 
speaks, and have been added to man’s cabinet of knowledge since 
Newton’s time; but, if [ mistake not, the greatest philosopher 
of the present day has the same reason that Newton had, to speak 
humbly of himself in regard to what he already knows, and 
reverently in regard to that which he may yet aspire to know. 
Statutes, I repeat, which pretend to prescribe specifically all the 
branches of study that may be pursued in the schools, are use- 
less ; nay, they are worse than useless. I protest against the 
tendency that has shown itself, for some years past, towards the 
multiplication of statutes intended to regulate the minute details 
of the school-room. These should be left with the committees, 
the teachers, and the good sense of the communities. If statutes 
on this subject are multiplied as much proportionally for fifty 
years to come, as they have been for the last four or five, our 
descendants will be justified in saying of them what Mr. Justice 
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Story is reported to have said of statutes in general. “If I were 
asked,”’ said he, “any question of common law, I should be 
ashamed if I could n’t answer it; and if I were asked a question 
of statute law, I should be ashamed if I could answer it; for it 
would show that I had been employing my time uselessly in the 
study of the inconsistencies and contradictions with which it 
abounds.” 

A parenthesis this, — not quite in accordance with the rhetor- 
ical rule. Let me return to my original subject : 

The relation of teacher to committee is very important, and 
ought to be thoroughly understood by both parties. In some 
respects the teacher is superior to the committee, in others the 
committee is superior to the teacher. ‘To the teacher is com- 
mitted, during certain stated times, the management, — so far as 
Nature gives up this managemert at all,—of the intellectual 
and moral growth of the generations that come and go with the 
lapse of time. During these stated times the teacher is, whether the 


statute declares him to be so or not, in loco parentis, — in the place of 


the parent. In this respect the teacher is superior to the commit- 
tee. He is then in his true “ pride of place.” To him, for the time 
being, are his pupils to look for instruction, for guidance, for 
command. Within certain limits his authority is to be final. 
On the other hand, the committee in certain respects is superior 
to the teacher. It is his duty to see that the teacher is qualified 
for his office before he installs him in it. It is his duty to exer- 
cise a careful supervision over him after he has placed him there. 
It is his duty to stand between him and the community, and, in 
case any collision should arise between the teacher and the com- 
munity, in regard to his professional duties, to see that justice be 
done to both parties. In these respects the committee may be 
said to be superior to the teacher. This word superior, however, 
is used merely for the sake of convenience, in reference to the 
correlative duties of teachers and committees. The question of 
superiority or inferiority ought never to be seriously raised be- 
tween them. They should act as parts of one whole; parts not 
intended to obstruct each other, but to aid each other. They 
should act with mutual coafidence and mutual friendship; and 
this, in fact, expresses the real relation that ought to subsist be- 
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tween them. This, however, sad to say, is not always the case. 
Sometimes the teacher is at fault, sometimes the committee, some- 
times both. 

It is not my intention, however, to speak of collisions between 
teachers and committees, that have actually come within my own 
knowledge, or to suppose cases that may have occurred in the 
past, or may occur in the future. I wish to make a few very 
simple suggestions in regard to the most common duties devolv- 
ing upon both parties in their official and professional character. 

My first suggestion has already been incidentally expressed : 
namely, that the interest committed to their care is of the utmost 
importance to the community, and, consequently, that both parties 
should accept the trust committed to them respectively, with a 
stronger determination than seems sometimes to be manifested, to 
prove themselves “ good and faithful stewards.” The first 
requisite for both teachers and committees is, fidelity in the per- 
formance of their duties, according to their best abilities. This is 
a common stereotype phrase, I acknowledge; but, if I mistake 
not, it may not be unprofitable for each teacher and each com- 
mittee-man to test his own position in regard to this moral re- 
quisition. Is there no teacher who shirks his duty, who does his 
work merely as a hireling, whose fidelity, — if it is not a misno- 
mer to call it so, —is not the result of obedience to the “ still 
small voice”? within, but to some whirlwind without, — some 
motive unworthy of the high calling in which he is engaged? 
Is there no committee-man who is false to his trust? Teachers 
and committees come, from the very nature of their duties, into 
close connection with the tender and impressible minds of child- 
hood and youth ; and here certainly, if anywhere, good precepts 
should be illustrated by good examples. 

Another suggestion is that teachers and committees endeavor 
to treat each other in their official relations, with that deference 
and respect which are due from each to each respectively. Under 
certain general rules the teacher in his school-room is supreme. 
Says old Busbys keeping his hat on in his own school-room in the 
presence of His Majesty, “ Jam King here.” And old Busby 
was right. In the school-room, and in the ordinary routine of 
school-room duties, the teacher is as the father of a family in his 
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own private domicil. As such let the committee treat him. Let 
him not enter the school-room as though he were the superior 
there. Let him show by his manner of entering, and by his con- 
duct in presence of the pupils, that he recognizes and acknowl- 
edges in the teacher that dignity and power which he wishes the 
pupils to recognize and acknowledge. If he sees faults in the 
teacher to be corrected, let him, as an ordinary rule, suggest them 
to him in private, rather than in presence of his school. He 
may, if he be wise and judicious in his manner of doing it, as- 
sist the teacher very much in his labors, by mentioning to the 
school certain deficiencies he may notice and the way to supply 
them, or by suggesting to them new trains of thought in literature 
and science, or in other ways; but all collision between the 
teacher and the committee in the school-room, should be carefully 
avoided on the part of the committee. On the other hand, let 
the teacher extend the same courtesy tothe committee. Let him 
receive him as one whose official duty it is to examine into the 
affairs of the school. Let him say by his manner, “ Here I am, and 
the jewels which you have committed to my care. Examine us 
fuirly. Give us credit for what we have done satisfactorily ; 
point out our shortcomings in a friendly spirit; and we will en- 
deavor to continue to deserve your confidence and support.” True, 
not every committee-man is, either intellectually or morally, ca- 
pable of performing his duties in a proper manner. Neither is 
every teacher. I am not providing now for the exception, but 
stating what I conceive ought to be the general rule. 

Another suggestion is, that the teacher coéperate with the com- 
mittee in avoiding all unnecessary expense in the management of 
the schools. I would not, by any means, advocate a stingy, nig- 
gardly policy on the part of the people who make the appropria- 
tions, or that of the committees, through whose hands these 
appropriations pass. But there is a great difference between 
parsimony and economy, between waste and carefulness in the 
management of pecuniary affairs. I would have the teachers’ 
salaries liberal, not extravagant. The teacher Who teaches for 
his salary only, or whdse object is, primarily to get his salary, and 
secondarily to perform well the high duties of his profession, is 
not the born teacher we need. Still, I would have the salaries 
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liberal. The laborer in all professions is “ worthy of his hire ;” 
and none more so than the faithful and skilful teacher. I would 
have, too, school-buildings and all their appropriate accompani- 
ments convenient and comfortable. I would have something 
more than mere convenience and comfort. I would pay some 
regard to taste, beauty, ornament. But I would have this orna- 
ment chaste and simple and comparatively cheap, rather than 
gaudy and complex and necessarily dear. It is not, however, the 
saving of expense here, to which I now particularly refer. That 
to which I now more particularly allude, depends very much upon 
the judgment, care, fidelity and honor of the teacher. It arises 
from avoiding all waste in the use of school property, — such as 
coal, wood, &c.; from avoiding all unnecessary charges for 
stationery, books, cards, programmes, &c., which teachers some- 
times appear to be rather careless about, and acting economically 
for the public, instead of mercenarily against it. Above all, let 
no teacher bring a charge against the town or city, which, under 
similar circumstances, he would not bring against an individual, or 
which would tarnish that noble character, that high sense of 
honor, which he ought to possess. Let no teacher make a charge 
for services, aside from his salary,— which is stipulated in the 
bond, of course, — which by any possibility can excite surprise or 
doubt as to its propriety, in the minds of a liberal, honorable 
committee. 

The recital of a fact may illustrate, perhaps, more clearly than 
any general statement, the character of that class of charges to 
which I now allude. A certain town had established a High 
School. The building had been erected, and the time fixed for 


the opening of the school. ‘The committee, as in duty bound, 


had elected a young teacher to the mastership, who was to be 
inducted into office at the opening of the school, and whose term 
of service was, of course, to date from that time. The situation 
was one of the most eligible in the Commonwealth. From the 
time of his election to that of his induction into office, he was 
consequently not, as the old Romans would say, “ Consul ” abso- 
lutely, but only “ Consul designatus.”” The committee, in the 
meantime, made arrangements and appointed a time for the ex- 
amination of candidates for admission into the school. They felt 
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that it would be respectful and courteous towards the “ master 
elect,” to invite him to be present. They felt that it would be 
agreeable to themselves to have this opportunity to become per- 
sonally acquainted with him; and they thought that it might be 
agreeable to him to have an opportunity to meet in this semi-off- 
cial manner, the pupils who were soon to be placed under his 
care. ‘The teacher courteously accepted the invitation, was pres- 
ent at the examination, took part in it at the invitation of the 
committee, and, I believe, made in general, a favorable impres- 
sion upon the committee and his future pupils. All this was 
right and proper. The committee were courteous; the master 
elect was courteous. But when this “ Consul designatus” had 
become “ Consul,” and had served or governed some fractional 
part of his Consular year, it became proper for him to present his 
bill to the committee for approval : — one item of which was, some 
four or five dollars for services rendered at the before-mentioned ex- 
amination !! The committee rubbed their noses a little, opened 
their eyes with surprise, and — approved the bill!!! 

The caution that I have given above, is not intended to imply 
that such charges are common among teachers. Far from it. 
They are alluded to only as exceptions “few and far between.” 
The narrative given above shows that committees may sometimes 
be surprised at the bills presented to them by teachers for approv- 
al. If teachers cannot present bills similar to the one mentioned, 
and retain at the same time their “sacred honor” untarnished, 
then the caution that I have given them, to be economical, 
honest, high-minded, honorable, in their pecuniary dealings 
with the committees, is not out of place in this article. If, 
on the contrary, committees ought not to be surprised at the pre- 
sentation of such bills, but ought to approve them promptly, as 
liberal and generous dispensers of the public funds put into their 
hands, then the presentation of this subject here may be of use 
to them, in awakening them to a higher appreciation of the duty 
of generosity in the disbursement of public funds. 

I speak on this subject somewhat earnestly, because I feel its 
importance. I speak as one of the community, and I believe I 
express the almost universal sentiment of the community, when 
I say, Call upon us by taxation according to our means, for all 
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that is necessary to carry forward our system of Common School 
. Education, liberally and successfully ; but use the means which 
z we thus put into your hands, prudently and economically. 

| I might, perhaps, make other suggestions to teachers and com- 
mittees in regard to their relative duties; but I have taken up 
too much space already. If the subject is worthy of further in- 
vestigation, it will undoubtedly be made, and by persons better 
able than myself to do it justice. » a 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Tue languages of Modern Europe have, apparently, a tendency 
towards greater simplicity in their grammatical forms. When 
the northern nations overturned the Roman governments, either 
in Italy or in the provinces, they found themselves obliged to 
adopt, to a great degree, the language of the conquered nations. 
This they did; but being unused to the extreme nicety of form 
and syntactic construction which was found in the more cultivated 
language, the less civilized people adopted scarcely more than 
the roots of the Latin words, throwing away those endings of 
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When, upon the revival of learning, the scholars became more 


case, gender, or person, which their own languages did not pos- 
53 sess. Latin, in the mouth of a barbarian tribe, became, therefore, 
- barbarously corrupt, and much less artificial than in its pure form. 
2 A sort of Latin remained, however, much better than the every- bs 
Z day speech of the mass of the nations, and continued to be, for :« 
A centuries, the language of the church and of ecclesiastics, — almost 
BS the only students of those centuries. This corrupt dialect, retain- 
z ing, to some extent, the formality of the true Latin, we recognize 
as low Latin. 
a 


numerous, the Roman Latin, and not its corrupt successors, was 
the language to be studied. Students turned from the low Latin 
of the monkish chronicles, and from the common speech, which 
latter had long ago lost all title to the name of Latin, tothe purer 
language of the classic authors, and formed, or aimed at forming, 
their writings, and their conversation among themselves, after the 
models which still remained from the best days of Roman 
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literature. It was later, in some cases, much later, that the com- 
mon tongues were deemed worthy of being used in books, or of 
receiving the attention and care of scholars. Partly because 
scholars were more used to some form, good or bad, of Latin, 
partly because it was in the old Roman masters that the best at- 
tainable models were to be found, the Latino-modern languages 
were first studied, discussed, written about, in the same formal 
way, and in the same phraseology, in which the students had 
studied and written about the Latin. Hence we find the older 
grammars of modern languages of the Latin class full of refer- 
ences to distinctions which have no proper place in the languages 
treated of. We need go no farther back than to our own school 
days, to recall the time when French, Spanish and other gram- 
mars taught the full number of six Latin cases, though upon 
applying any definition of case, it was evident that the language 
under discussion had nothing to correspond with the definition. 
The recent grammars of these same languages have disregarded 
this phantom ; and, consequently, the study has been made easier 
for children, without losing anything from its precision. 

Why may not the study of English grammar be made easier, 
by making some analogovs changes in the systems followed by 
different books? The real English is not, it is true, a corruption 
of Latin, at least, not to that extent to which some other lan- 
guages are. If we may judge from what remains of the language 
of Britain, that country never adopted, as the provinces nearer 
Rome did, the language of their conquerors ;— there was not the 
same reason why they should do so. Again, when the Saxons 
and other Germanic tribes invaded Britain, they came in contact, 
not with Roman armies, but with the British and other Celtic 
nations only. Still again, the Saxons in Britain did not conquer a 
nation, and then establish themselves in the midst of it, as the 
invaders of Gaul, Spain or Italy did; but, on the contrary, they 
drove out or exterminated the former nation from the greater part 
of the land of which they took possession. From these facts it re- 
sulted that the Germanic tongues,— we use the plural advisedly — 
remained purer in Britain than the Gothic or Frankish dialects did 
in continental Europe. In its grammatical] peculiarities, the Eng- 
lish has, therefore, always retained a character of its own. Still, 
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over England, as over the rest of the civilized world, the Roman 
church extended its sway, and with this the Latin language be- 
came, though less than in other countries, the language of the 
cloister and of the chronicle. Ignorance, too, was as great here 
as elsewhere, and here, as in other lands, the progress of history 
brought about a revival of learning, beginning from the same 
source, the Church. To this day, the monkish character is stamped 
upon the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and has even 
been transferred to our own American colleges. Colleges, — that 
very word reminds us of their monastic origin. Hence, when 
English was studied as a language, it was through Latin spec- 
tacles, and hence the adherence to Latin phraseology, in treating 
of a language to which that phraseology was often inapplicable. 

It is a common remark of foreigners that our language has no 
grammar; and the remark hardly goes beyond the exact truth. 
Let us look at some matters which appear in our books upon 
grammar, having it in mind that the books are written for chil- 
dren, and ought, therefore, to be made as easy to understand as 
they can be without giving up any important fact. We will 
quote from one of the common school-books, — one which may 
stand, properly enough, as an example of the whole class. “Per- 
son is that property of a noun or pronoun which shows its rela- 
tion to the speaker.”” Now what is meant here by the word 
property? What child, at the age of ten or twelve, can answer the 
question? Yet, if it is fair to require a child to learn the definition 
quoted, it is also fair to expect him to have a clear notion of its 
meaning. ‘This definition occurs in the grammar under the head 
Erymo.oey, of which term the author’s definition is: “ Etymolo- 
gy treats of the classification, derivation, and various inflections 
of words.” Is the property of the noun, called person, recog- 
nized in the classification or derivation of the noun, or is it a 
form produced by grammatical inflection? It strikes us that, if 
this property of the noun requires mention anywhere, it is under 
the head of Syntax, not under that of Etymology. It is surely 
no modification of the noun, which remains always the same, 
without regard to its person. Whatever influence the person 
may have, is not, then, upon the noun, but upon some other 
word. Is it upon an adjective? No. Is it upon a pronoun? 
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No; for the pronoun which should be used, is as easily referred 
at once, as it must be in the end, to the person or thing which is, 
to use the word not in.its technical sense, antecedent to noun and 
pronoun alike. The person of a pronoun is to be referred to the 
object which it represents, not to the noun for which it is a sub- 
stitute. Lastly, has the person of a noun any influence upon a 
verb? No. The verb takes its form from its subject only. Now 
the same treatise, to which we have already referred, tells us: 
** Nouns in the first or second person are never used as the sub- 
ject or object of a verb, but may be put in apposition with either, 
for the purpose of explanation.” We have quoted the whole 
sentence, although the latter part has no application at this imme- 
diate point, merely to take the occasion to say, — if any one should 
suggest that the pronoun of the first or second person may be the 
subject of a verb, and that the verb, following the person of the 
pronoun, also follows the person of the noun, — that we have just 
weighed that statement, and have found it wanting. To return 
from our digression: If, as our author asserts, and truly asserts, 
the noun in the first or second person cannot be the subject of a 
verb, and if the verb takes its form from its subject, in what way 
does a noun of either of these persons influence, syntactically, a 
verb? Not at all. But, it will be objected, a noun in the third 
person may. — That is merely saying that any noun, which is the 
subject of a verb, must have a verb after it in the third person, 
—a statement much simpler, and much more easily understood, 
than all the talk of the grammars about the person of nouns. 
Does it not contain the whole truth? Yet this truth, standing, 
as it may stand, in the place of a rule of grammar, results not from 
any property of the noun, but only from the fact that a noun is 
the subject of the clause. Are we not likely to find that the per- 
son of a noun deserves no mention, even in Syntax ? 

One thing more: — Our friend says, ‘‘Gender is a distinction 
of nouns with regard to sex.” In Latin, or in the modern 
languages, other than English, the talk about genders means 
something ; but the above definition is inapplicable to, or only 
partially true of,.those languages ; and we assert that the dis- 
tinction of genders, as applied to nouns, might very well be left 
out of English grammars, at least, out of those intended for 
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children. Pronouns recognize, in some cases, but by no means 
in all, the sex, or want of sex, of the object of which they are 
used ; but, as applied to English nouns, that is, to mere words, 
gender is a useless distinction, inasmuch as it marks not a pecu- 
liar form of the word, or any peculiarity in its relation to other 
words, or any change which is made in any other word, in con- 
sequence of the gender of a particular noun. The only case, in 
which the gender of an English noun seems to produce a modi- 
fication in any other word, is in reference to the third personal 
pronoun. Yet here, too, as in the matter of person, it is easier 
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% and simpler to refer the use of one or another form of the pro- 
: noun not to any supposed grammatical quality of the noun, but, 
ia at once, to the natural quality, —the sex, or want of sex, —of 
. the object, which, to use the term a little untechnically, is ante- 
4 cedent of both noun and pronoun alike. In many cases this 
‘ course is a thing of necessity, as, for instance, in such expressions 
© as these: ‘The majority gave their votes to Mr. A,” —‘“ The 
* congregation rose from their knees,’” — in which cases the pecu- 
= liar form of the pronoun has no reference to the antecedent noun. 
y On this same subject of gender, our author remarks: “ ‘There 
# are three ways of distinguishing the sexes : — 1. By using different 
e words, as bachelor, maid, boy, girl; &c. 2. By a difference of 
| termination ; as, abbott, abbess; author, authoress; &c. 3. By 
% prefixes and suffixes; as, peacock, peahen ; manservant maidser- 
, vant ;”’ &c. Of these three methods let us observe that, so far 


as concerns the first, there seems to be no more propriety in 
calling maid the feminine form of bachelor, than of calling house 
the diminutive of palace, or calf the diminutive of or. Our 
author has, indeed, shown his own consciousness of the fact that 
the distinction is not a grammatical one, in using the phrase 
“distinguishing the sexes” and not “ distinguishing the genders.” 





: The distinction belongs to lexicography,and not to grammar. Of 
. the second method, we admit that there is a cause for mentioning 
+ the subject in grammar, and, indeed, under the head of etymol- 


ogy, since the words compared are of the same derivation ; yet 
we observe that, with the exception of bridegrpom, bride, (which 
< does not come properly under this second head,) widower, widow ; 
‘ and hunter, huntress, no other example, out of forty-two pairs of 
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words cited as illustrations, is taken from words of originally 
English derivation, and that this fact has a certain amount of 
weight in inclining us” to the opinion that the distinction of 
genders in nouns might still be disregarded, so far as this class 
of words is concerned, without our losing anything of value from 
our school treatises. Of the third method of distinguishing the 
sexes, we remark that the prefixes are merely adjectives united 
to the nouns, and that the nouns formed by suffixes come 
under the first class, of which we have already spoken. We 
have given here the substance of what is contained in the school 
treatises on English grammar, and after having thus reviewed the 
subject, we are inclined to ask, with reference to both person and 
gender in nouns, — Is there any thing to be said which it is worth 
while to require grammar-school scholars to puzzle their brains 
with ? 

The shadow of case, which remains to us from the Anglo- 
Saxon, is, perhaps, gradually disappearing. The language had, 
before the Conquest, five cases, — that is, five forms for marking 
the relations of nouns and adjectives to other words in the sen- 
tence. No one pretends that there are at present more than 
three, — the nominative, the objective, the possessive. Examine, 
for a moment, these three supposed cases, and it will appear that 
no noun has different forms for the first and second ; whence it 
can scarcely be called improper to banish, from the chapters on 
etymology, a distinction which has nothing to do with the classi- 
fication, derivation, or various modifications of the word in ques- 
tion, or of any other word. ‘The distinction belongs to syntax 
only, and our cases, etymologically considered, are thus reduced 
to two. The English possessive is still a true case, a peculiar 
form of the noun ; but its use is very much limited. In the plural, 
almost’all writers avoid it, from the likeness of its sound to that 
of the same case in the singular, and the consequent ambiguity ; 


and, even in the singular, it is out of favor, in many cases, from 
its want of euphony. On the whole, it is little used, except in 
words applying to men or animals. We say a horse’s leg, but 
the leg of a table ; a man’s head, but the head of a school ; and 
so in as many instances as we choose to bring up, except that we 
are more accustomed to the old form in some special phrases, from 
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its having become familiar in the common version of the Scrip- 
tures. ‘The possessive of a noun, representing an object not 
endowed with life, is generally avoided by the use of the prepo- 
sition. Is it impossible that time will carry quite out of common 
use even the infrequent possessive forms which still remain in 


the language ? L. H. B. 





MRS. SMITH. 


Mrs. SmirH is extensively known among teachers, for though 
she is frequently found in one of the back districts of Forestville, 
she is equally at home in each of the populous wards of Metro- 
politania. Indeed, that lady is to a school district what a ‘ crooked 
deacon” is to a parish. You will have an opportunity afforded 
you of knowing Mrs. Smith nearly as soon as you have made 
the acquaintance of her Willie. 

Of course it is well for the teacher to know the characteristics 
of his pupils, and lest you should fail of discovering these in the 
junior member of the Smith family, if you do not call on the 
good lady during the first week, she will call on you. Indeed, 
it would not be remarkable if she made her appearance the first 
morning, and remained while you opened school, to observe 
whether you probably have the qualities which she considers 
requisite in the person to whom she commits her precious charge. 
It is not to be expected that you will realize the amount of confi- 
dence placed in you by the resignation of Wille Smith into your 
unpractised hands, until his mother has apprised you ; indeed, she 
never does fully resign him, but holds him by the button, ready 
to draw him to her maternal bosom in case you are found to have 
a way of your own. 

Mrs. Smith feels it her duty ‘at the outset to let you know that 
her Willie is “ nervous.” He was always a nervous child, having 
a hereditary disposition that way; moreover, he had a severe 
teething-fever which racked his constitution in infancy, otherwise 
he would now be an incipient “ Hercules.” As it is, he will 
sometimes lay violent hands on his school-fellows, not from any 


inherent malignity of disposition, but from the state of his nerves. 
9 
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His brain is also remarkably precocious, developed alarmingly — 
and you are called to notice the magnitude of his cranium. You 
will some day be more surprised at its thickness. His head has 
been phrenologically examined by Prof. Feeler, and if phrenology 
is true, a Milton, Bacon, or Newton is there held in reserve for 
the enlightenment of the coming generation. She reminds you 
that “as the twig is bent the tree is inclined,” and does not want 
you to bend her twig at all; she prefers that nature should have 
its way, though you would like to suggest that nature makes men 
savages. 

She also encourages you with the promise that if she likes 
your management, she may send George Washington, and per- 
haps Benjamin Franklin to school next term. In the meantime, 
Willie is not to be crowded in his studies, as his brain will not 
bear it. 

It is possible that, notwithstanding the remarkable precocity of 
Willie’s brain, which at present prompts him to find relaxation in 
excavating horse-chestnuts under his desk with his knife, and 
precipitating pulverized chalk into the inkstands, etc., he will 
sometimes, not to say often, be found to be remarkably obtuse, 
his heavy eyes and pallid or burning cheeks suggesting indiges- 
tion. If you board a while at Mrs. Smith’s, or visit there often, 
you will be able to account for this by the fact that this same 
nervous child drinks strong tea and coffee, eats inordinately of all 
manner of indigestible condiments at table, regales himself with 
parched corn, molasses candy, nuts and raisins in evenings, and 
‘sits up as long as father and mother do.” 

If you venture to suggest that the welfare of the future gene- 
ration is imperiled in this disregard of the embryo philosopher's 
digestive functions, you are politely reminded that mothers know 
best what “agrees” with their children. 

«It is not to be presumed that Willie is perfect,” Mrs. Smith 
remarks, “ any more than other children,” though you wonder 
which of the virtues he is not reputed to possess ; but in time 
you will find out, viz., “he is generous, to a fault,” and you 
become mindful to Keep your stationery under lock and key, or it 
will be given or ‘“‘ traded” away to the other boys. Gradually, 
as Willie’s failings discover themselves to you, Mrs. Smith feels 
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called upon to apologize. She does n’t know “ what makes Wil- 
lie act so, unless it is playing with those Browns and Joneses, 
who are enough to ruin any child.” 

About the middle of the term her maternal fears are excited lest 
Willie is overworking himself at school. She thinks achange will 
. do him good, and accordingly sends him to his grandmother’s to 
spend four or five weeks. Meantime, his class reviews. When 
examination day comes, the absentee appears, with the rest, to 


















recite. ‘The word “ gratulate”’ is proposed to him to spell, and 
having orthography of his own in that original head of his, he 
renders the word g-r-a-t-c-h-y-o-u-]-a-i-g-h-t, and astonishes every 
one present but yourself, with the assertion that “the Nile rises 
in the Mediterranean sea, and flows south into the Mountains of 
the Moon.” 

Mrs. Smith is very active in the neighborhood in speaking 
os your praises, as long as you teach and govern according to her 





ne favorite theory ; but if you have the temerity to disregard her 


bigs as pn Sak 
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suggestions, and especially if Willie incurs disciplinary treat- 
ment at your hands, you and Mrs. Smith are in harmony no 
longer, and your influence over the boy is gone forever ; you may 
as well give him over to the tender mercies of the Browns and 
Joneses. If Mr. Smith is one of the committee you nced not 
expect to teach the school a second term. 

i However that may be, when you have taught anywhere one 
year, you will wish there was a State Institution for the discipline 
of weak, injudicious mothers ; when you have taught ten years, 
you will ignore all the Smiths, and pursue ‘‘the even tenor of 
your way.” we 













We are ruined, not by what we really want, but by what we 
think we want; therefore never go abroad in search of your 
wants ; if they be real wants, they will come home in search of 
you; for he that buys what he does not want, will soon want 
what he cannot buy. 





He that likes a hot dinner, a warm welcome, new ideas and old 
wine, will not often dine with the great. 













Resident Editor's Pepartment. 





STATISTICS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


WE give below a summary of the general condition of public schools 
in Massachusetts, as presented in the Twenty-first Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education for the year 1856-57. The See- 
retary discusses quite fully the influence of our system of education upon 
the moral development of the young, and gives statistics drawn from im- 
portant documents of English and other authorities, which, together with 
his own views, are worthy of attentive consideration. 


SuMMARY OF STATISTICS. 


Number of towns in the Commonwealth, . 2 , . 332 
Number of towns that have made returns, . ; ; 330 
Number of towns that made no returns, (Southwick and 

the new town of Mattapoisett,) . . . ° . 2 
Number of Public Schools, . - . ‘ , s 4,560 
Increase of Public Schools for the year, . ‘ ; ; 60) 
Number of persons in the State between five and fifteen 

years of age, ; gree ° ° ° ° ° 221,478 
Decrease of persons between five and fifteen years of age, 1375 
Number of Scholars, of all ages, in all the Public Schools, 

in summer, . ‘ ; , : . : : : 195,881 
Decrease for the year, of attendance in summer, , : 2,560 
Number of scholars, of all ages, in all the Public Schools, 

in winter, . ‘ ° ° ‘ , ; ° ‘ 205,051 
Decrease for the year, of attendance in winter, : P 6,005 
Average attendance in all the Public Schools, in summer, . 150.375 
Decrease for the year, . ‘ . ‘ ° ; ° 1,246 
Average attendance in all the Public Schools, in winter, . 158,579 
Decrease for the year, .  . : ‘ ° ° ; 4,001 


Ratio of the mean average attendance upon the Public 
Schools, to the whole number of children between five 
and fifteen, expressed in decimals, . ° , ° 70 
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STATISTICS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Number of children under five attending Public Schools, . 


Decrease for the year, . ‘ : , . ‘ : 
Number of persons over fifteen attending Public Schools, . 
Increase for the year, i ; “ 4 ; ; . 
Number of teachers in summer — males, 381 ; — females, 

4,462; total, . ‘ ° ‘ : . ; : 
Increase of males, 0; females, 83; total, . ; ; : 
Number of teachers in winter — males, 1,598 ; — females, 

3,463 ; total, ‘ ; ; : ‘ : i ; 
Decrease of male teachers in winter, > : ‘ P 
Increase of female teachers in winter, J > ; - 


Number of different persons employed as teachers in the 
Public Schools, during the year — males, 1,690 ; females, 
5,498; total, ° é A . e ‘ 

Increase for the year, ‘ ° ; : ° 


Average length of Public Schools, seven months and _fif- 
teen days. 


Average wages of male teachers per month, including 


board, . ° ° ‘ . ; ° ; ° ° 
Increase for the year per month, ° ° ‘ ° 
Average wages of female teachers per month, including 

board, : ° . ° ; ‘ ‘ ° : 
Increase for the year per month, . ° ° ° 


Amount of money raised by taxes for the support of Public 
Schools, including only the wages of teachers, board, fuel 


and care of fires, . ‘ “ ‘ . ° ‘ 
Increase for the year, ‘ . , , . ° ° 
Income of surplus revenue and of similar funds appropri- 
ated only for Public Schools, . ° ° ° ° 
Amount of voluntary contributions of board, fuel and money, 
to maintain or prolong Public Schools, ‘ . ° 
Income of local funds appropriated for schools, . . ° 
Amount received by towns and cities as their share of the 
income of the State School Fund, . . é . . 


Amount paid by the towns and cities for superintendence, . 
Aggregate returned as expended on Publie Schools alone, 
for wages, fuel, care of fires and superintendence, 
Increase for the year, : ‘ ‘ . : ° ‘ 
Amount raised by taxes, (including income of surplus reve- 
nue,) for the education of each child in the State between 
five and fifteen years of age, per child, . 
Increase for the year, ‘ ° 
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13,608 
1,361 
22,857 
1,245 


4,843 
83 


5,061 


90 
240 


7186 
3 


$46.63 
3.08 


19.17 

65 
1,283,427.75 
69,474 20 
7,543.78 


38,064.28 
44,504.31 


44,824 33 
$7,129.06 


1,410,989.20 
66,684.29 








110 STATISTICS OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Percentage of the valuation of 1850, appropriated for Pub- 
lic Schools, (two mills and sixteen hundredths of a mill,) 00216 
The law requires each town and city to raise by tax at least $1.50 per 
child between five and fifteen, as a condition of receiving a share of the 
income of the State School Fund. 
All the towns and cities that have made returns have raised $1.50 or 
more for each child between five and fifteen. 












Number of towns that have raised the sum of $3 or more 






















per child between five and fifteen, * ° : . 277 j 
Increase for the year, . ‘ P . 5 . ‘ 14 ; 
Number of Incorporated Academies returned, . . , 6) Pa 
Average number of Scholars, . ; . ° ; ‘ 4346 q < 
Aggregate paid for tuition, ‘ ; : . . © $76,570.36 . : 
umber of Private Schools and Academies, . . ° O74 te 
Estimated average attendance on private schools, —.« : 18,935 ‘4 
Estimated amount paid for tuition in private schools, . ~ $339,719.74 + 

“The most noticeable facts presented by this summary are the decrea~ 3 
in the number of children between five and fifteen years of age ; and “s 
the decrease in the number of persons under five years of age, and thie "g 
increase in the number over fifteen years of age who attended the 4 
public schools. A loss of 1,375 in the school-going population is no 
doubt coincident with a loss of population in the State. The change has 
been chiefly in the counties of Norfolk, Worcester, Essex, Hampden an 
Barnstable. 


The other two facts are favorable indications in the character of the 
schools. ‘The presence of children under five years of age is, in most 
cases, an injury; but the attendance of advanced pupils is evidence ot 
the estimate in which these institutions are held, and also of a disposition 
on the part of our youth to make thorough preparation for the business 
of life. For many years there has been a gradual change in the relative 
number of male and female teachers employed. The present returns 
show a decrease of 90 in the number of males, and an increase of 24!) 
in the number of females, when compared with the returns of the pre- 
ceding year. The ordinary appropriations have been increased $64,- 
684.29, and the actual appropriation for each child is $5.829 against 
$5.486 in 1855-6. The additional appropriation has been consumed 
in the increase of teachers’ salaries, and the average length of the schools 
is 7 months and 15 days against 7 months and 16 days in the year pre- 
ceding.” 
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MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS AND SOLUTIONS. 


Mathematical. 


QueEsTION 6. A conical vessel whose internal altitude is two feet, and 
the diameter of whose base is one foot, is filled with water at the stand- 
ard temperature. What is the pressure on the entire surface in the 
three following positions, viz.: when the base is horizontal and down- 
wards, when the base is horizontal and upwards, and when the side of 
the cone is horizontal ? T. S. 

(JUESTION 7. What is the highest latitude reached in sailing the 
shortest way from one point to another, the points being in lat. 42° N., 
and distant 3000 nautical miles, re cliaadl on the parallel of lat. passing 
through the points? and what is the distance in nautical miles, the earth 
being considered a perfect sphere whose circumference is 21,600. nautical 
miles ? 7. & 

Question 8. An inclined plane is 30 feet long, and 5 feet high. 
What power will support 3000 Ibs. upon the plane, when the power acts 
at an angle of 10° with the plane; and what will be the pressure upon 
the plane ? T. & 

Question 9. A and B are 180 miles apart, and travel towards each 
other. A goes 2 miles the first day, 5 the second, 8 the third, and so on. 
5 goes uniformly 10 miles per day. When will they be together ? 

This problem gives 8 days and — 15 days. How is the negative 
result to be interpreted, and how must the question be stated so as to 
give 15 days and — 8 days? 2. 8 


SOLUTION OF QUESTION 1. 


[The receiver of an air-pump contains 27 cubic inches of air; and, after 
four strokes of the piston, there remained in the receiver only 8 cubie inches of 
air of the original density. Required the capacity of the pump-barrel. ] 

Let x = the capacity of the barrel; then, since the barrel as well as the 
receiver was full of air at the start, it is evident that 


= quantity remaining in the receiver after the first stroke ; 
second stroke ; 
third stroke ; 
fourth stroke ; 


75 


4 
= 8. Whence (z + 27)4= > -, OF z+ =)" = 36.5959 


59 
nearly; .. 2 = 95 g nearly. 
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Had there been but three strokes, instead of four, the answer would have 
been 13}. 









M. C. 8. 
SotvuTion SEcoNpD. 


ae 8 : : . : 
It is evident that 97? the fraction of air left in the receiver after four strokes, 


must equal the fourth power of the fraction expressing the ratio of the receiver 
to the receiver -+- the pump-barrel. Hence 


8 + __ wwe . F . 
(3) = .737787 = the ratio of 27 to 27 + pump-barrel «. 797787 = 
86.5959 inches = contents of the whole; .. 36.5959 — 27 = 9.5959 inches — 


contents of pump-barrel. w. 






















THIRD SOLUTION OF QUESTION 27 FOR 1857. 






[Solve the equations (1) 22+ z7y+ 72 =a, 
(2) 22+227+2=—), 
3) P+e+Zf=c] 

Put 2? + 9? 4+ 22 +- zy + az 4+ yz =v anda t+y+z2=—u. 

(1), (2), and (3) then become 

(4) v—zu=a, 

(5) v— yu), 

(6) v—azu=e. 


Equations 


Adding these equations, 
su — & >=atdb+ems.u= a/ 3v — s. 
But from (4), (5), and (6), we have 


v—a : v—b v—c 
7) z= - »,(8) y= -,and (9) z= - —_ 
@) ~/ 3v — 8 Oy /3v— 8 @) ~/ 3u — 8 
Substituting these values of z and y in (1), we have 
Be — Bev = — (a? + 2 + 2? + ab 4 ac + be), v= > + 


[=e +2 + ce) 
bee ney 

This value of v, substituted in (7), (8), and (®), will give the values of z, 
y, and z. 

Remark. The values given by J. D. R., in the Number for December, 1857, 


might take the simple forms, 
_ M—e M—bd 


‘ Sie M—a 
ah 66 


/3M—B 





——_— 
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46. B. VY. 


SOLUTION OF QUESTION 39 FOR 1857. 












fA hires a horse and carriage to go from M to N and back, for four dollars. 
He rides to N alone, but on his return he brings B with him. Ought B in 
justice to pay one-third or one-fourth of the four dollars ?] 

B should pay one-third, that is, just half as much as A pays: for he receives 
just half as much benefit as A does. There can be no other just answer. 
Greenleaf’s solution, in his “ National Arithmetic,” appears to me erroneous. 


The question is one of equity, rather than mathematics. On no ground can it 
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be answered differently from the above, unless you consider that A receives 
twice as much benefit from his horse and carriage when riding alone, as when 
having a companion, — an idea which any one knows is nonsense. It is not, as 
Greenleaf makes it, a parallel case to stock in trade; for there a man does re- 
ceive twice as much benefit from a hundred dollars, when he enjoys its income 
alone, as when he has a partner, but in this case not. w. 


SOLUTION ‘OF QUESTION 43 FOR 1857. 


1 cos? sin2 
tan2 mM tan2 A + tan* 
cos2 M 


cos? B — cos? A 


[From sin? A sin? B 


“de aduce ( sin? M cos? C 


—= pnt 
= cot? B — sin? Bl 
se = = cot? A cos? C +- cot? B sin? C, 
*, cos? M = cot? A sin? M cos? C +- cot? B sin? M sin? C, 
.. cos? M = cot? A sin? M cos? C — cot? B sin? M — cot? B sin? M cos? C, 
“. cot? B sin? M cos? C — cot? A sin? M cos? C = cot? B sin? M — cos? M, 
*. (cot? B — cot? A) sin? M cos? C = cot? B — cot? B cos? M — cos? M, 
cos? Bs cos? A 
(Gas B sin? A 
‘ t= B sin? A — cos? A sin? 2 
"\ sin? A sin? B 


sin? M cos? C = cot? B — cos? M (1 + cot? B), 


sin? M cos? C = cot? B — cos? M cosec? B, 


cos? B sin? A — cos? A (1 — cos? 
sin? A sin? B 


cos? M 
sin? B’ 
- ) sin? M cos? C = cot? B 4 - 
sin? B 
cos? M 
sin? B 


»)) sin2 M cos? C — cot? B — 


sin? A sin? B 


© 


cos2 B -— COS 


if 
Ab os ° B (sin? A +- cos? A) — cos? A 
2a 


2A , 
5) sin? M cos? C = cot? B — J. B. H. 
sin? A sin? B 


SoLuTION SECOND. 
: . , si 
For tan? M, tan? ” sin? C, and tan? A, substitute respectively 


12 
1 — cos? C, an nd * 5 \’ and the given equation becomes 
COS” 4 
cos? M cos? A cos? B 
cos? C (S —— ) + cot? B. 
sin? M — sin? A sin? B 


Substitute 1 — cos? A for sin? A, and 1 — cos? B for sin? B, and the last 
equation becomes 


cos? C sin? M (Sos B — cov" =) — cot? B sin? M — cos? M. 


sin? A sin? B 
Instead of sin? M in the second member, put 1 — cos? M, and in the result 


Bp . ; 
put cosec? B = ——; B instead of 1 +- cot? B, and we have eos? C sin? M 
sin- 


(ww B — cos? =) at B cos? M mak 
. sin? Asin? B 7 — sin? B |) 
















MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS AND SOLUTIONS. 


A New DEMONSTRATION oF THE THEOREM: 


Tie sum of any two sides of a plane triangle is to their difference, as the tangent 
of the half sum of the angles opposite these sides is to the tangent of half their 
dijjerence. 

Let ABC beany triangle. Pro- B 
duce CA till AD = AB. Join FAS 
DB, and draw AG and EB per- a 7 [ \ 
pendicular to it, and EF parallel GY? / av Ny: 

o CB; then DC: EC=DB: aT Wa 

BF. But DC = AC + AB; and, Pd ¥ \ hy 

since DG = GB (AG and FB“ ——o/\J) ON NX 
being parallel), «. AD = AE.0 una lg 
Whence EC = AC — AB. And, since DBE is a right angle, DB and BF 
are respectively tangents to DEB and FEB to radius EB. But half DAB = 
DAG = DEB = } (ABC + ACB) (Leg. B. I. p. xi. C. and xxv. C. 6). Also 
FEB = EBC = DEB — ACB = 3 (ABC + ACB) — ACB = } (ABC 
— ACB). Whence AC + AB: AC — AB:: tang. } (ABC + ACB): 
tang. 4 (ABC — ACB). M. C. S. 


On THE SoLvuTION oF CuBIC EQvaATIONs. 


The remark appended to the solution of Question 34 for 1857, on the solution 
of Cubie Equations when all the roots are integral, is liable at first view to be 
invested with an importance and generality which it by no means deserves. A 
moderate acquaintance with the general theory of equations will satisfy the 
careful student, that the property enunciated is nothing more than one of those 
obvious corollaries which almost invariably result from analytical investigations. 

By reference to almost any work which discusses pretty fully the general 
theory of equations, it will be seen that a simple method of finding a érinomial 
or a binomial, which, added to a cubic equation converted into a biguadrate 
form, shall make the first member a perfect second power, is a desideratum 
which has thus far eluded the grasp of the most eminent analysts. To find such 
a quantity, it is necessary to solve a cubic equation equally difficult with the 
original equation. 

For the sake of illustration, let us take the equation 

(1) 2+ az?+ br —c=—0, 
which is supposed to have integral roots. Multiply this equation by z, so as to 
increase its degree by unity. We then have 

(2) at + az’ + bz? — crx = 0, 
an equation whose roots are identical with those of (1). If we could determine, 
by a direct method, a trinomial m2a? 4- 2 mnz +- n?, which, when added to 
both sides of equation (2), would render the left-hand member a perfect square, 
of the form («? +- 4 az +- p)?, we could then readily find all the roots of equa- 
tion (1) by quadratics. But the difficulty consists in finding such a trinomial. 

Again, let us compare the left-hand member of equation (2), after it has been 
increased by m? +- 2 mnz -+- n?, with (x? 4- 4 ax-+ p)®. We shall have 24 + 
ax3 +- (m2 +- b) x? 4- (2 mn —c)  4- nr? = 24 + ax3 + (2 p+} a®) 22+ ape 
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+ p®; and, by equating the co-efficien‘s of the like powers of z, we shall find 


the relations 
m+ b= 2p+}a, 
2mn — c = ap, 
p= 1; 
; . c a 2¢ e : 
from which we deduce n= — -,and m2 = - +ja?—b. So that, 
2m—a 2m—a 
to find the trinomial which, when added to both members of (2), will make both 
sides a perfect square, we have got first to solve another cubic equation. When 


: : c . 
the second term of (2) is wanting, or when a = 0, then n = , ..» and m2 = 
2m 


; ~— }, another cubic, which does not lessen the labor of determining m and n. 
2m 


AMICUS. 
SAXONVILLE. 


We have altogether too much respect for the mathematical abilities of our 
correspondent, “ M. C. S.,” to suppose that he considered his mode of solving 
cubic equations as the most sure and direct way in all cases. He seems rather 
to regard it as a convenient mode in some instances, and as affording good dis- 
cipline for learners. In this point of view, it is worthy of consideration. 

We have received an anonymous communication, in which the writer inti- 
mates that credit for the method used by “ M. C. 8.” should have been given to 
some one else. But we believe that most of the expedients for solving cubic 
equations are no very modern invention ; and we feel sure that “ M. C. 8S.” and 
others were accustomed to use the mode which he pursued in the question to 
which reference is made, independently of any work on Algebra in which this 
method, or an analogous one, is distinctly laid down. Ep. 

An answer to Question 42 for 1857 was sent in by “ W.,” previous to the 
publication of the February number, but not in time to be inserted in that 
number. He states correctly, if the spheroidal figure of the earth is neglected, 
that the ball will fall to the west of the point of projection. Ep. 


Scientific. 


Tue OrpntHaLmoscore. — This is the comprehensive name of an 
instrument, not generally known even in the scientific world, by the help 
of which the interior of the eye may be examined. Its parts are a con- 
cave mirror, with a hole in the centre, in which a lens is placed, and a 
second lens, which is separate and movable. To use the instrument, a 
lighted candle is placed by the side of the patient, the concave mirror is 
held in front of the eye to be examined, while the movable lens is sus- 
pended between the light and the mirror in such a manner as to concen- 
trate the rays of the first on the second. These rays, after being 
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reflected, converge —on account of the mirror’s concavity — towards 
the retina, and passing through they are diverged, and illumine the whole 
interior of the eye, which the observer can see by looking through the 
lens placed in the centre of the mirror. This last lens, and the retina, 
through both of which the observer has to look, form a microscope, the 
multiplying power of which is 500. 


Mr. Buckanp, son of the late distinguished geologist of that name, 
in a pleasant book which he has just published on the Curiosities of 
Natural History, tells us that his father instituted a series of experi- 
ments, with a view of testing the great “toad question.” The Dean of 
Westminster’s inquiries resulted in a very satisfactory manner. He 
found that, whenever the toads were shut uphermetically,they died in a 
Sew months, but that whenever a very slight communication with the ex- 
ternal world was allowed them, they not only lived indefinitely, but actu- 
ally increased in weight, nourishing themselves no doubt on the infinites- 
imal insects and animalcules admitted with the air. If, then, a toad ot 
the last century crept into a rock-crevice, which was afterwards choked 
up with clay and gravel, yet still admitted some slight modicum of air, 
he might well be unearthed or expetrified now, in a condition of serene 
Vitality. 





dntelligence. 


Tue Worcester County TEAcuErs’ Association held its second semiannual 
session at Fitchburg, on Friday and Saturday, the llth and 12th of Dec., 1857. The 
President, E. A. Hubbard, Esq., having left the county, the first Vice President, Rev. 
George Bushnell, of Worcester, presided. The Association came to order at half-past 
10 o’clock, and Rev. Mr. Trask, of Fitchburg, offered prayer. The Secretary read the 
records of the last meeting. On motion of Mr. Eddy, of Worcester, a committee, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Eddy, Stone, of Westboro’, and Hewett, of Worcester, was chosen 
to consider the matter of reorganization. L. W. Russell, of Fitchburg, moved to choose 
a committee on resolutions ; and Messrs. H. L. Read and L. W. Russell, of Fitchburg, 
and P. W. Calkins, of Worcester, were chosen. 

After some further preliminary business, a lively discussion sprang up on the ques- 
tion : — ‘ Should the instructor rely chiefly on the text book in the hands of the pupil?” 
Several gentlemen participated, and nearly all agreed that our teaching is generally too 
bookish, that there is not enough of oral, familiar instruction, and questioning in other 
language than that of the book. At about 120’clock, the Association adjourned to meet 
at2 P.M. 

At 2 o’clock, the discussion of the morning was resumed, and continued briskly for one 
hour. This was arrested at 3 o’clock for the purpose of listening to a lecture from P. 
W. Calkins, Esq., of the Worcester High School. He announced as his subject, ‘* The 
teaching that imparts life.” Those faculties of the human mind, which sleep, are 
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dead ; and the first business of the teacher is to find out what faculties are awake, are 
living ; for it is with these that he must begin his work. He urged teachers, when be- 
ginning to teach new scholars, to allow them perfect freedom in their studies and expla- 
nations at first, that the teacher might become familiar with their processes of thought, 
and learn what particular faculties need awakening and training. He illustrated the 
mistakes arising from misunderstanding in this particular, He spoke strongly of the 
necessity for a careful cultivation of the faculty of conception, that the learner may be 
enabled to set a vivid picture of those things about which he learns, before his mind. 
He showed that the growth which true teaching imparts must be from within, commen- 
cing with those powers already awake ; and some powers are in this condition in almost 
every mind, The lecture abounded in correct theory traced out in its practical working 
in the daily business of the teacher. At the close of the lecture, the meeting adjourned 
to half-past six in the evening. 

In the evening, the Convention took up the discussion of the topic: — “ Rhetorical 
exercises, composition, declamation, &c.; their value, and how best conducted.” At 
half-past seven, the President introduced Hon. Geo. S. Boutwell to a large audience as 
the lecturer of the evening. He proceeded to read a lecture on ‘* The condition of 
America previous to its discovery by Columbus.’”’ He maintained the u@ity of the 
human race, and showed the probability that the aborigines of America came from the 
old world, and the probability that communication between Asia and America was not 
unfrequent in ancient times. He showed it to be quite probable that the Ophir of 
Scripture was California. The lecture evinced deep thought, and careful research and 
study in a field of inquiry not very often trodden; and was listened to with attention. 
Adjourned to Saturday morning at 9 o’clock. 

The Association met according to adjournment, and Rev. Kendall Brooks, of Fitch- 
burg, offered prayer. Mr. Bosworth and Prof. Russell spoke in favor of the Massachu- 
setts Teacher, and its claims to the patronage of the teachers present. 
afterwards subscribed for the Teacher. 


Quite a number 
A question respecting the best method of teach- 
ing mental arithmetic was asked, and discussed fer nearly an hour. It was generally 
thought that scholars should recite in this branch, without a book in their hands. It 
was voted to have a session in the afternoon, and Prof. William Russell, of Lancaster, 
was chosen to preside at that session, the President having stated that he could not be 
present. Mr. Eddy reported, for the committee on organization, that it was expedient to 
make choice of officers for next year at this meeting. The report was adopted, and the 
following gentlemen were chosen : — George Bushnell, of Worcester, President; H. L. 
Read, of Fitchburg, Werden Reynolds, of Worcester, and Silas C. Stone, of West- 
boro’, Vice Presidents ; S. W. Cooke, of Oxford, Secretary and Treasurer; Nathaniel 
Eddy, of Oxford, E. C. Hewett, of Worcester, and L. W. Russell, of Fitchburg, Ezec- 
utive Committee. a 

The question of the previous evening was taken up and discussed by Mr. Reynolds, 
of Worcester. The question was laid on the table till afternoon, and the Association 
adjourned. 

A large number assembled in the Town Hall, at two o’clock, although many had 
been obliged to leave. Animated discussion on practical topics connected with the 
school-room continued until after four o’clock. All present seemed interested and 
attentive. The question of the morning was first resumed, and several gentlemen 
expressed their views. It seemed the general opinion that composition and declamation 
are important exercises of the school, but frequently badly conducted. It was thought 
that scholars should be early put to the expression of their ideas in writing, and should 
be encouraged to do it in familiar and easy language, and upon subjects which interest 
them. The best method of teaching spelling was inquired for, and several gave their 
opinions. It seemed to be the general idea that a combination of the oral method, and 
the method by writing, was most desirable. A discussion upon the pest of the school- 
room, whispering, and the means of preventing it, was taken up. All agreed that it 
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was a most serious evil, but the remedy was not clearly pointed out. It was proposed 
that the teachers of the primary school should give, upon paper, at the next meeting, 
the methods which they adopt to check it among their scholars, The Committee on 
Resolutions reported, and the list was adopted. It was voted to change the Constitu- 
tion, allowing the Executive Committee to fix the time of the next meeting, if thought 
best, so that it may be held in connection with one of the State Institutes. 

The Convention adjourned at half-past four o’clock, by singing “Old Hundred.” 

The weather was favorable; the number present was large, the lectures good, the 
discussions animated, the welcome of Fitchburg people cordial; and all seemed ready 
to declare that the session was both pleasant and profitable. 

Resolved, That, while we deprecate, and would sternly condemn that rigid adherence 
to text-books, which is satisfied with a verbal memory of rules, instead of a compre- 
hension of principles, with a knowledge of the names and forms of things, instead of 
their substance ;‘yet we, as an association of teachers, have no active sympathy with 
that opposite extreme, so much in keeping with the spirit of the age, which would 
discard the use of adi text-books, from the real or fancied defects of some, and rely upon 
vral instruction alone, in the education of the family and the school. 

Resolved, That the want of sympathy and practical codperation with the teacher, in 
his responsible position, as evinced by parents and the public generally, in their neglect 
to encourage him and his pupils by their frequent presence at the school-room, and 
their apathetic indifference to the profitable expenditure of moneys raised for school 
purposes, is still, notwithstanding all the improvements which the last few years have 
witnessed in these respects, and the promise they gave of the ‘good time coming ’— 
sometime — one of the great wants of the age, which the interests of education demand 
that all should labor to secure. 

Resolved, That the calling of the teacher is inferior to no other in its responsibilities, 
and demands of us the most constant and energetic efforts in the fulfilment of our 
duties. 

Resolved, That we are truly grateful for the valuable thoughts and information con- 
tained in the lectures of the Hon. George S. Boutwell, Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and Mr. P. W. Calkins, of Worcester, and for the many practical hints and 
suggestions from other distinguished educators present. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the retiring officers of the Association for the 
efficiency they have given to our first meeting. 

Resolved, That we regret the withdrawal from our Association and from the County, 
of the first President of the Association, Mr. Hubbard, and tender to him our best 
wishes in his new sphere of labor. 

Resolved, That we return our most sincere thanks to the Fitchburg and Worcester 
Railroad Company for conveyance at a reduced price; to the officers of this town for 
the free use of the Town Hall; and to the citizens of Fitchburg, whose kindness and 
hospitality have made us forget that the times are “hard,” and left in our mind 
instead, the recollection of a most pleasant time enjoyed at this Teachers’ Convention. 


Massacuusetts EpvucatTionat Room. — This room — which may be found at No. 10 
Congregational Library Building, Chauncy Street —is open every day (except Sundays) 
for the free use of teachers and such friends of teachers as may choose to call. Teachers 
will find there the various educational periodicals published in the United States and in 
Canada, and also the leading English and French journals. A library of school text- 
books has been commenced, and already several hundred volumes have been collected. 

The room is rapidly becoming a favorite resort for teachers. On the afternoons of 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, especially, not a few of the educational fraternity call in for 
an hour’s reading or a social chat. We hope that teachers generally will manifest their 
interest in maintaining a teachers’ head-quarters, by at least an occasional visit to the 
room. A cordial welcome is extended to all. 
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In the Twenty-first Annual Report of the Board of Education in this State, the Sec- 
retary, Hon. George S. Boutwell, gives some interesting facts which came under his 
observation while visiting the free schools of the West. One feature of discipline he 
thus presents:—‘‘In Chillicothe there is a high school without a master. It con- 
tains about seventy pupils of both sexes, whose ages average between fifteen and sixteen 
years. They assemble together in a hall, where the studies assigned by the teachers are 
pursued, The recitations take place in adjoining rooms. Two recitations daily are 
conducted by the superintendent of public schools in the city; the others by teachers 
appointed for that purpose. I entered the school-room unobserved, and, though there 
was no teacher present, there was no appearance of disorder or neglect of study. 

The school has been managed upon this plan for two years, with entire satisfaction to 
the teachers and to the public. I had no opportunity to become acquainted with the 
intellectual character of the pupils; but a school in which the power of self-control is 
so early and so thoroughly developed, cannot be unworthy of public notice.” 

{The above must be understood, we think, with much more limitation than is directly 
expressed. Such order may perhaps be attained by a system of monitorships, or by 
excessive punishments and rewards, to which methods of discipline we should be 
wholly unwilling to resort. Scholars are very much the same the world over, and we 
have not yet seen the school in Massachusetts which could govern itself without some 
directing agency. This may be lodged either with the master or superintendent, or with 
one or more pupils appointed by a committee reserving to itself the executive power. 
In the case referred to above, we suppose that the superintendent has the general su- 
pervision of the school, — standing very much in the same position as one of our head 
masters, who should hear only one or two recitations daily, and should delegate his 
authority to pupils during a temporary absence. — Rxs. Ep.] 


Another fine brick schoolhouse has been erected at Jamaica Plain. It is now occu- 
pied by the girls’ grammar school. Dedicatory services of a very interesting character 
were had a few weeks ago, on which occasion addresses were made by Rev. Heman 
Lincoln, Chairman of the School Committee of West Roxbury; John D. Philbrick, 
Esq., Supt. of Boston Schools; Rev. E. B. Wilson, Supt. of Schools in West Roxbury ; 
N. P. Kemp, Esq., Chairman of the building committee ; and Rev. Mr. Ryder, of Rox- 
bury. 

The school is under the instruction of Miss C. W. Carter, who is aided by Miss R. E. 
Taft and Miss S. E. Colburn. Their success is already established. 


To Scnoot Commitrres. — Will the Chairmen of the School Committees in Massa- 
chusetts have the kindness to send to the Resident Editor of the Teacher, copies of their 
annual school reports for the present year? Reports fur past years, also, will be grate- 
fully received. 


Announcements of vacancies in schools, to supply which teachers may be wanted, 
will, at the request of any School Committee, be made in the Teacher, free of expense. 

Members of School Committees are particularly solicited to communicate to the Resi- 
dent Editor such items relating to schools under their supervision as will, in their 
opinion, be interesting to teachers and other friends of education. 


The West Roxbury High School for girls has recently sustained a severe loss in the 
death of its Principal, Miss Emma F. Bachelor. Under her direction the school had 
attained an honorable position. Miss Bachelor was a thorough scholar, and a patient, 
self-sacrificing, successful teacher. She has gone to her reward. 


Mr. L. A. Darina, formerly teacher in the Bridgewater Normal School, has been 
appcinted Sub-Master in the Bunker Hill School, Charlestown. 


Mr. J. W. Upton, whose change of residence was noticed in the last number, resigned 
his situation at East Cambridge on account of ill health. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Heviews and Book Aotices, 


A Pronovuncine SPELLING Book cF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. pp. 179. By J. L. 
Worcester. Boston: Hickling, Swan & Brewer. 1858. 














The design of this new Spelling-Book, as its distinguished author states, is ‘‘ to give | 
both the orthography and pronunciation which are in accordance with the practice of e 
the best writers and speakers both in England and in the United States.” : : 

Among the preminent features of the work we notice the peculiar arrangement of the 4 
words; the application of Mr. Worcester’s system of notation to each word; the wes 





abundance of concise, sensible sentences to be written, illustrating the meaning of the 






































Re 
words given ; and the richness of the miscellaneous matter at the close of the book. ts 

It seems to us a capital book. But of course every teacher will examine it and judg« #4 
for himself. 4 
Camp’s Grocrapnuy, Embracing the Key to Mitchell's Series of Outline Maps. By = 

David N. Camp, Principal of the Conn. State Normal School and State Supt. of Con- 4 

mon Schools. Hartford: O, D. Case & Co, 1857. (Small quarto, pp. 200). i 

This work has been prepared with especial reference to the wants of those who use Pe 
Mitchell’s Outline Maps. We cannot more briefly and correctly state the plan of the Bs 
work than by giving an extract from the author’s preface. ‘The Geography contains = 
exact transcripts of the larger maps reduced in size, with a key to all the maps, and iS 
questions for review or examination, Geographical definitions and a brief description ES 
of countries and the principal cities and towns have been given. While the more im- Bog 
portant facts in geography have been included, every thing not necessary for thorough a 
study has been omitted. The Geography is complete in itself, and may be used inde- Es 


pendently or with the larger maps.” 
A clear type and abundant illustrative cuts give the book an attractive appearance. 


Mrs. A. M. Reprietp’s CHART OF THE ANIMAL KinGpom, published by Messrs. 
E. B. and E, C. Kellogg, Hartford and New York. 


To the Resident Editor of the Massachusetts Teacher: —Having been recently fa- 
vored with an opportunity of examining this new and beautiful, as well as highly useful, 
addition to our intellectual school furniture, permit me, through your kindness, to com- 
mend it to the attention of teachers in all grades of schools. Its attractive pictorial 
character will render it a delightful object of attention and a rich source of pleasure, 
even to young children ; while its ingenious plan will make it a valuable scientific aid, 
whether for introductory study or review to classes of any stage of advancement. To 
be fully appreciated, it must of course be seen. But I may say that its design is to 
present at one view, to the eye, by means of the figure of a ramified tree, the four great 
branches of the animal kingdom, according to the classification adopted by Cuvier and 
Agassiz. 

The form of the chart will render it an easy matter for any teacher to make use of it, 
whether as an aid to systematic instruction, or as a source of intellectual entertainment, 
and an inducement to study at subsequent stages of education. A neat little explana- 
tory pamphlet accompanies the chart, and furnishes a clear outline of explanatory ora 
instruction. Teachers who enjoy the privilege of access to Professor Agassiz’ Essay on 
Classification, in the first of his two volumes recently issued, will find Mrs. Redtie!d’s 
chart a valuable aid to the eral lessons which the perusal of that essay may prompt 
them to give to their younger pupils. A few words of explanation will suffice to put 
more advanced classes in possession of the details by which the system of Cuvier is 
modified by Agassiz. R. 
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